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FOUNDATIONS OF WEST INDIA POLICY l 

MENTION the West Indies of the sixteen hundreds and the 
mind leaps to a free field of fancy ; in the languorous noon 
of a tropic sea, by the curving strand of some nameless isle, 
one sees, perhaps, a gaunt and dingy flagless ship waiting whilst its 
crew, long-haired and bleared and greasy, divide the plunder of a brass- 
bound treasure chest — a lawless time and place, with bold adventures 
metely chronicled by the pen of Smollet or Defoe or R. L. S. The 
gentle reader may remember vaguely that the Caribbean was not filled 
entirely with galleons and corsairs, that some men actually did build 
homes and spin out an existence, sometimes profitable enough, in their 
tobacco fields or sugar mills ; but to ask him soberly to think of the 
Antilles as the residence of honest men in the century when the bucca- 
neers haunted Hispaniola, and Mansfield and Morgan harried up and 
down the Spanish Main, is quite too much to ask of human nature. 
Very likely he marks no division between buccaneers and pirates ; all 
that happened " beyond the line" takes on a romantic glow, and it 
never occurs to him to relate it to the grand duel of Spain and England 
for sea power, the amazing intelligence and energy that made the 
Dutch the conquerors of markets, the assiduous labor of Colbert and 
of Sir George Downing to build up perfect schemes for mercantilist 
empire, the evolution of joint stock companies, or, least of all, to the 
serious enterprise of the English Puritans to found an ideal common- 
wealth. 

Fortunately the buccaneers have recently been borrowed from the 
story-writers by more faithful and responsible historians. Five years 
ago in London there appeared a work by C. H. Haring, who, after re- 
telling what was trustworthy of Esquemeling's Bucaniers, supported by 
considerable evidence, established clearly that these private men-of-war 
were protected and urged on by the authorities of France and England, 
and had whatever official standing might proceed from letters of 
marque issued against Spain. Secretaries of state corresponded gravely 
with the governors regarding the energy and efficiency of this arm of 
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the service, somewhat irregular though it was, and as many facilities- 
were given it as might be in times of formal peace. M. de Vaissiere's 
Saint Domingue, published the year before, had called attention to 
the interacting influence of the marauding bands of Tortuga and the 
planters of the principal French colony. Violet Barbour, in an article 
in the American Historical Review in 191 1 summing up results of ex- 
tensive inquiry in the State Papers, ably showed the difficulties which 
the connection between sea-robbing and the administration of West 
India colonies entailed. Though no important work of recent scholar- 
ship had appeared that dealt with the administration itself, interest, at 
first reflected from romance, was gathering, and it was thought not un- 
likely that such works must be under way and that their publication 
would not long be deferred. 

Especially was this true in the light of the attention lately focusing 
in America and England upon the colonial systems as they operated in 
this hemisphere. The history of European settlements on this side of 
the Atlantic had been chronicled with perhaps wearying minuteness, 
but nearly always, in the nineteenth century, from the colonial point of 
view. The story of the thirteen colonies planted (it always seemed) 
as steps in the conquering march of human liberty, was followed with 
respectful interest in view of its tremendous issue. Searching for seeds 
was the grateful task of the patriotic scholar — the seeds of republican 
institutions and union and all the glorious ideals adverted to in the first 
ten amendments. When any measure of control was observed as pro- 
ceeding from the offices of London it was treated merely as an attempt 
at impediment which the heroic colonists overcame. The imperial or 
mercantilist view was described almost as an aberration from which some 
near-sighted and ungenerous counsellors of the king seemed to suffer. 
Hildreth wrote his "severely impartial" account of New England 
without visiting the old. Palfrey found a summer's notes in London 
sufficient to balance his five volumes. Bancroft while minister to the 
court of St. James did hire copyists to transcribe the manuscripts of 
Dartmouth, Grafton, Lord North and others, but he had published his 
three volumes on the United States of America as Colonies before he 
turned seriously to research in English sources. Fiske gained his 
notion of " the English side " from reading Gardiner. 

But this neglect seems greater than it was, and is explained not so 
much as flowing from a lack of a right desire to know the truth as to 
the lack of opportunity to find it. So long as the English records on 
America and the West Indies, for example, were left extended through 
their seven hundred volumes, research was not invited ; it was not until 
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after the middle of the century that the Master of the Rolls began to 
analyze and publish in synopsis the papers confided to his care, and not 
until 1870 that the Commission on Historical Manuscripts brought 
forth its first report. Slowly, following the lead of Doyle of Oxford, 
American scholars began to avail themselves of the material thus ex- 
humed, and a new point of view became observable in the writing of our 
colonial history. A half-century after Roscher published his Kolonien 
there seemed emerging an appreciation of what colonies really were. 
Finally the trustees of the Carnegie Institution authorized the produc- 
tion of systematic guides to the materials for our history contained in 
foreign archives. At the same time appeared the first volume of Mr. 
Beer's study of the British colonial system in the preface of which it was 
stated : " The focus of interest is, however, the British Empire, and 
not the rise of the American Nation." Distinctions of useful and use- 
less colonies were newly apprehended and the mind recalled with fresh 
understanding that in 1763 so astute a statesman as Lord Hardwicke 
had solemnly counselled the trading of Canada for Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. It was now realized by students of colonial history that in 
the Caribbean might best be traced the application of those principles 
which formed the working basis for the old empires of early modern 
Europe. 

From the point of view of the institutional historian the West Indies 
are as homogeneous a group as New England. If the one approxi- 
mated to the Greek type of colony so did the other to the Roman. 
And of a group so similar in quality we may desire and perhaps some 
time get a consecutive and systematic history, especially of administra- 
tion, like those now under way of the thirteen colonies. Much has 
been written about the West Indies : the New York Public Library in 
its bulletins for 19 12 listed three hundred and forty -seven titles, but 
chiefly in Spanish and leaving many arid spaces. Before any important 
summary account can be composed there must be a broad and firm 
basis of monographic study conceived and developed in the light of 
scholarly ideals, with modern method and with access to the full body 
of material. Those who watch the progress of historical frontiers 
observe with some such further hope the emergence of two substantial 
works in English, in a measure pioneers in this conquest of a new 
domain. 

On opening Mr. Arthur Percival Newton's recent book on The 
Colonising Activities of the English Puritans one may expect to be 
regaled again with the oft- repeated saga of John Winthrop and the 
godly men of Massachusetts Bay ; but the sub- title, The Last Phase of 
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the Elizabethan Struggle with Spain, stirs the curiosity, for though the 
saints of the great migration were prepared to struggle furiously enough 
against the papists as they met them in the forests of New England, 
these were of another nation. Where did the English Puritan play the 
epilogue of the drama begun by Master William Hawkins and his "tall 
and goodly shippe " a century before? The reader turns to follow the 
story of a long-forgotten attempt to colonize three tiny islands in the 
heart of the Spanish seas. The project of the Providence Island Com- 
pany is important, the author tells us, not alone because it carried for- 
ward the tradition of hostility to Spain, but in that it included "almost 
every important member of the inner circle of leaders in opposition to 
the arbitrary rule of Charles I" (page 3) and whose councils were, 
therefore, the brooding place of plans that revealed new destinies for 
England. Its minute books serve to fill in the biographies of Pym and 
Warwick and others during the eight years when the Puritans were 
eclipsed by the king's unhampered rule , and its instructions to outline 
systematically the Puritan notion of what an ideal commonwealth ought 
to be. 

The connection between privateering and the planting of new colonies 
is interesting. The long negotiations for the Spanish marriage enforced 
a simulated friendship with the subjects of Philip III which made the 
preying on his commerce no longer permissible. Thus was released 
much capital which must seek new channels of investment, a condition 
resulting in the formation of the London and Plymouth Companies of 
1606. When in 1623, however, the alliance came to an expected end, 
a new era of colonization was begun, this time in the enemy's preserve, 
the Caribbean. St. Christopher, Nevis, Barbadoes, Montserrat, all 
were founded in a year or two, not solely for the ends of peaceful com- 
merce; and when the possibilities of Santa Catalina, lying not far off 
the Moskito coast, were disclosed to Warwick, a company for its 
colonization was soon organized among his Puritan friends, evidencing 
in personnel a result of the commercial revolution large with con- 
sequences : 

The intimate business alliance of such members of the Upper House as 
Warwick, Saye, and Brooke with great London merchants is prominent 
throughout our pages and we must recognize that these commercial bonds 
are of great importance in the history of the time, as rendering it easier for 
great nobles and wealthy country gentlemen to unite with the city merchants 
and to work side by side with them in the constitutional struggle against the 
crown. Such a union would have been impossible at an earlier period 
[page 39]. 
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The business organization of the Providence Island Company has 
been described by W. R. Scott in his learned work on Joint Stock 
Companies Before 1720, but of its political significance he does not 
speak. In 1629 two rival colonizing schemes were broached by Puri- 
tans, the one by a simple country gentleman anxious to find a haven 
from the gathering storm of high-church vengeance, the second by a 
noble lord not unwelcome at the court, who combined with the desire 
of finding a refuge for Calvinism , great purposes of state and hope of 
fortune, and strove hard to bear his plan upon the other. But this 
was the day novi homini. 

In the birth throes of the Massachusetts commonwealth the critical de- 
cision was made, and made aright, by the obscure Suffolk squire, while the 
great noble, skilled and cautious as he was, was hopelessly wrong. . . . 
Warwick and Rich well knew the difficulties to be contended with and pre- 
ferred to move along the well-marked lines of policy ; Winthrop and White, 
guided as they felt by a Higher Power, were resolved upon a course that 
was new. The men of the future had their way and the great human 
stream was directed to the New England shore [pages 49-50]. 

Of the twenty shareholders of the Providence Company four were 
lords and six were knights, but the most important in this venture, as in 
others, was John Pym, Esq. As treasurer, which of course meant offi- 
cial director, of the enterprise, he gave unsparingly of his thought, 
energies and fortune, and the company had full benefit of his executive 
power and his uncommon knowledge of finance during the interval 
when he could not serve the nation. The program of instructions to 
the colonists reflects, no doubt, his own ideal. These men, gathered 
in large part from Bermuda and supplied with the spiritual guidance of 
a minister, were to be gathered into " families," with common prop- 
erty and group responsibility, like old frith gilds, though at least one 
error of the Virginia enterprise was avoided in the admonition to plant 
twice as much corn as needed. They were to trade with the com- 
pany's ships and especially in specified commodities, and always to 
beware of the Dutch. But in a climate where forced labor seemed a 
stark necessity, in the maelstrom of commercial rivalry, none too 
squeamish, between English, Spanish, Danish, French and Dutch, with 
colonists touchy and contentious, the will to virtue was sapped and 
broken. " That the foundation of an ideal commonwealth and the 
pursuit of profitable investment for trading capital are incompatible 
aims has been so often demonstrated that the proposition may nowa- 
days be regarded as a truism " (page 123), and it is not surprising to 
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learn of troubles with the ministers on one hand and insubordinates 
who would turn pirates on the other. It is probable, also, that the 
enthusiasm for expansion, proposed by Pym and urged on by some 
whose paths of profit lay outside the law, dissipated the vigor of the 
colony. Settlements were planted upon Tortuga, off San Domingo, a 
resort of rovers, into which the catechism could be with much difficulty 
introduced, upon San Andreas, lying to the south, and upon the Mos- 
kito Coast. 

The products of their agriculture — tobacco, cotton, sisal hemp, 
indigo, madder and fustic — favored the introduction of the negroes 
now appearing in West India markets, and soon in Providence these 
outnumbered the whites, to the consternation of the company. Yet 
the treasurer and his associates were intolerant toward abolitionists, one 
of whom was told in admonition that " Religion consists not so much 
in an outward conformity of action as in truth of the inward parts." 
The large plantations needed fewer and fewer whites and Pym began 
to fear the fate of Barbadoes, a colony turning gain to absentees who 
lived in London. All this seemed unattractive to the Puritans, and 
after 1635 of those few who were sent out to the colonies they made a 
small proportion. 

In fact, in the gloomy prospect for religious liberty in England, in- 
terest shifted for a brief time to the new project of Saybrook at the 
mouth of the Connecticut. For this an arrangement of government 
was devised which shows how far the Puritan ideal was from democracy. 
Political society was sliced into two ranks of citizens, gentlemen and 
freeholders, the governor and patentees always chosen from the former, 
who in entirety were to constitute the upper house of the "Parliament " 
while freeholders sat in another house by deputy. This document is, 
of course, well-known, and has generally been thought to represent an 
attempt to foist an aristocratic scheme upon a people who had left 
England to escape it. Newton, however, remarks with wise comment 
that it seems in all ways to show «« what was the conception of the time- 
honored constitution, that was held by the men who, within so few 
years, were to sway the destinies of England for good or ill " (page 181 ) . 

The last half of the book is an account of the inevitable failure. 
Tortuga, or, as it was now called, Association, was lost to the Spaniards 
who had begun a campaign against the interlopers. The King leaning 
to the anti-Spanish party in 1636 made Providence legally a privateer- 
ing stronghold. Englishmen struck their usual pose of injured inno- 
cence and then began in earnest the war on the commerce of Seville. 
Slave rebellions paralyzed attempts at peaceful industry. Unable to 
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find colonists in the mother country, the company tried unsuccessfully 
to proselyte in New England through the agency of the disgruntled and 
reduced John Humphrey, but to the loudly-voiced disgust of Winthrop 
and the magistrates. Pym's attention was diverted by the progress of 
the ship-money cases, and the project conceived with such high hope 
was admitted to have failed. Providence was now a base for privateers, 
until captured by the enemy in May, 1641. 

Such is the cold abstract of a narrative which, told by Mr. Newton's 
pen, will not be forgotten. The knowledge of most students of English 
or American history about this enterprise has been, I presume, scanty. 
Beer mentions it a dozen times or more, obviously with correct under- 
standing of its import and knowledge based on first-hand information. 
But to come upon confusion between Providence and the New Provi- 
dence of the Bahamas one has to go no further than the index of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica or the biographies in Alexander Brown's 
Genesis of the United States. Yet the author maintains that 

the Providence Company served as a connecting link between the Eliza- 
bethan seamen and Cromwell's " Western Design, " between the exploits 
of Drake and Hawkins and the founding of Jamaica. . . . The ' ' Western De- 
sign" was no new creation of Cromwell's brain, but was an ordered at- 
tempt to carry to fruition the ideas of England's true foreign policy that 
Pym and Warwick had instilled into the minds of the members of the 
Providence Company and the Puritan party in general. 

Warwick has been a shadowy figure, as constant as the King in the 
background of colonial enterprise, but new color is cast upon his career 
and character by this study. He is seen not only as the prosperous 
venturer in privateering voyages, but as the planful lieutenant in guid- 
ing a settlement in a new sphere, not the tool of the court, as Virginia 
historians like to picture him , but the friend and intimate associate of 
libertarians like Pym and Hampden, once soberly himself planning to 
take up the duties of resident governor of Providence. Indeed it was 
the Earl of Warwick who brought the company's experience in the 
West Indies to bear upon the colonial policy of 1652. The chief value 
of the work is in showing how certain principles of colonial control 
were evolved and tried by a private company whose members were 
enabled by the strange trend of history to induce their acceptance by 
a nation. 

If the enterprise of the Providence Company as the last phase of the 
Elizabethan struggle with Spain marks the end of one era, it is well 
toward the beginning of another in the history of the West Indies, that 
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of control by the newer colonial powers. In this the English, for all 
the impulse given by the Puritans, cannot be said to have borne the 
major part. Though Barbadoes and Jamaica and the smaller settle- 
ments grew in importance, the interest centers in the great plans of the 
adviser of the Grand Monarque and his long contest in trade with the en- 
ergetic Dutch. For the first time we are now able to find in one well 
arranged and documented study a clear account of the West India pol- 
icy of Colbert and see what was schemed so carefully for those French 
islands, hitherto to American readers little more than names, and 
whither, as Professor Mims remarks, " students have watched New 
England ships sail with their cargoes of fish, lumber, live stock, and 
food-stuffs and have left them, so to speak, to disappear into the 
unknown, whence they saw them reappear with cargoes of sugar and 
molasses" (page viii). About these islands there is much to tell 
beside the imperial plans of the great minister, much of the organiza- 
tion of society and industry, land and financial systems, but all this is 
another story which in his preface the author promises to tell another 
time. Professor Mims begins his account, in the paucity of manuscript 
following Du Tertre, with the first French settlements in the Antilles 
thirty-five years before Colbert came to power. This was the time of 
private companies encouraged by Richelieu, but ill-financed and inex- 
perienced to cope with the plague and war and famine of these southern 
islands, so that their frail settlements would have perished had it not 
been for the visits of the ubiquitous Dutch merchant. " He knows the 
way to everywhere and is acquainted with the needs of all. The 
French, the Spanish and the Portuguese were much superior as ex- 
plorers, the English as permanent colonizers, but the Dutch were the 
traders par excellence of the seventeenth century " (page 21). Private 
enterprise passing now and then through bankruptcy did succeed in 
colonizing fourteen islands. Attempts were made, as in Virginia, to 
diversify industry by laws against tobacco, but no more successful here 
than there, until the introduction of sugar culture by Dutch traders in 
1639. The prosperity of the islands increased somewhat, though hedged 
about by the restrictions of the time ; commerce was the monopoly of 
the company, the private trader as well as the foreigner was, by law, 
rigidly excluded. The Dutch, however, were too necessary, the com- 
panies were abandoned and about 1650 most of the colonies were sold 
to individual proprietors under whom trade steadily increased, but again 
not to the gain of Frenchmen. Colbert himself in 1662 estimated that 
out of a total of 150 vessels which traded in the French Antilles, three 
or four at most sailed from the ports of France. It was his task to 
make the islands really a part of an empire. 
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To bring them within an economic system political consolidation was 
necessary ; a lieutenant-general was put over all. How the Stuarts 
must have envied the ease with which imperial policies were settled 
upon Frenchmen ! There were no charters to consider, no quo war- 
ranto or scire facias ; the government desired that fourteen colonies- 
should be united, and it was done. With conditions thus prepared, 
Colbert began. As William Laud wrote, referring to another phase of 
nationality, so Colbert might have said, " As for the state indeed, I am 
for Thorough." Never was the mercantilist theory of the service of 
the colony more exactly followed. As agencies of administration the 
earth was apportioned between two companies in 1664, one for the 
East Indies to exploit the lands between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, the other the West India Company, to have the monopoly 
of the rest. Thus by the peaceful growth of trade and settlement the 
domain of the Sun-king was to be thrown forward. The elaborate pro- 
visions of subscription are all set forth in Professor Mims's book, the 
guarantees and promises and the drastic expedients of forced invest- 
ment by all connected with the government — a campaign of brow- 
beating and intimidation. 

The West India Company was thus from the first, and remained through- 
out its history, a commercial enterprise created by the government, sup- 
ported by it and directed by the king's greatest minister. The almost 
unlimited powers which had been bestowed upon it by its letters-patent 
were powers only in name. It was subjected at every moment to the 
orders of Colbert and became the puppet of his will. In a word, the com- 
pany was maintained and controlled by the state to perform a national 
service and to make possible the success of a national policy [page 82]. 

Inevitably there comes to mind the contrast with the English method 
where private enterprise built up an empire. The concept of control 
with its train of sacrifices is dominant in states where the individual is 
merely a member, as in absolutisms, personal or socialistic. It is dif- 
ficult to think of John Pym, for all his feeling of nationalism, approv- 
ing the way in which Colbert quite ignored the frontiers of liberty. 
The two companies illustrate the operation of an upwards and a down- 
wards procedure of authority, the one springing from and the other 
settling upon a people. It may be argued that the Navigation Acts 
followed the same principles : the same end of nationality was to be 
served and in each case the same class was to be enriched. Probably 
no English Colbert in the seventeenth century would have ventured the 
regulations of Elizabeth within the limits of the realm, but to the spon- 
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sors of the trade law the colonist seemed under special contract and 
the ordinary guarantees he left behind when he sought his fortune on 
another shore under the protection of his flag. The colony exists for 
the benefit of the state, not for that of the colonists. Colonies which 
serve the state are useful ; those which do not should be economically 
reformed. Such was doubtless the official theory in England , urged by 
Mun and Davenant and by Sir Josiah Child, who in his Discourse 
bitterly complained that " New England is the most prejudicial Planta- 
tion to this Kingdom," but the practice was not as consistent as 
Colbert's because no individual summed in himself the power of the 
state and because the English colonists, though perhaps no more dis- 
gusted with it than at times the French, would not admit the validity of 
the theory, while French colonists, whatever their behavior, did. 
Though there was no talk of constitutional rights there was more actual 
revolt in Martinique in 1665 than there was in Massachusetts in 1689. 

The cutting-off of the Dutch trade brought pitiful want to the Antilles ; 
for the company , even aided from the royal treasury , could not supply 
the colonies with needed merchandise , and tobacco rotted to the ground. 
During the English war, Dutch ships had to be re-admitted and later 
private traders among the French were let in freely. It looked as if 
things would slip back to the proprietary rule with the fine freedom of 
the ports to all. " There was, however, the indomitable will of a great 
minister, which had not been fully reckoned with or fully understood." 
The foreigner was again rigidly excluded but the private trader was 
allowed to stay. Yet certain commodities like slaves, salt beef to feed 
them, and live stock were so necessary that their sufficiency must be 
guaranteed. These the company undertook to furnish and claimed as a 
monopoly. But the evils of monopoly were again exemplified in high 
prices. Colbert's policy of a self-sufficient empire could not contem- 
plate continued trade in Irish beef. It must now be a product of French 
pastures with all the profit staying with the French. Slaves, which 
could be furnished far more cheaply by the Dutch, were now sold by 
the company at double price. The new policy was not satisfactory 
and in 1674 the charter of the company was revoked. Yet it had 
served its purpose ; for it had led the way for the French private trader, 
so that the Dutch were forced down to a smuggling trade of less than 
half. 

Projects to reopen ports to foreigners were immediately quashed by 
the great minister, though he was more lenient toward the English than 
the Dutch. Into the story now come Newport and Boston men, with 
whose later adventures in the Antilles Mr. Beer has made us somewhat 
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familiar. These desiring to offer slaves, salt meat, live stock and 
horses in exchange for rum and molasses were denied by Colbert, though 
the colonists managed to find some ways of evasion. The West-Indian 
planters could not sell their molasses in France for want of market or 
their rum because of competition with French liquors, and the tempta- 
tion to this inviting trade was too great to be withstood ; its gradual 
enlargement despite the effort of the two governments did much in a 
later century to break down mercantilism and bring about the American 
Revolution. 

Colbert's plans in this rehearsal may seem to have come to an in- 
glorious end, but by employing company or private trader when occa- 
sion offered he had succeeded in enlarging French commerce with the 
Antilles from nearly nothing to almost two hundred ships a year. But 
the exchange commodities were never sufficient ; for French enterprise 
was never equal to the task of adequately furnishing French colonies. 
The great minister apparently was never able to produce that ideally bal- 
anced empire where colonies, supplementing each other exactly, fur- 
nished raw commodities and market for manufactures of the metropolis, 
but he made trade flourish where it had been despised and made France 
prosperous as well as glorious. Roscher in his chapter on the Spanish 
colonial system said : " Highly artificial governments, which are at the 
same time conscious of their weakness, have ever felt the need of 
limiting to as small an amount as possible trade which brings peoples 
together and which might bring, with foreign wares, foreign ideas and 
foreign influences." Colbert's policy had none of this exclusiveness of 
moral fear ; it was consciously constructive, never bound to one device, 
favoring Huguenots as well as Catholics, and building up the middle 
class who struck so great a blow at the end of the next century. To 
make clear one part of the colonial phase of this policy has been a 
contribution. 

Both of the studies under review are grounded in source material not 
previously explored. Mr. Newton has used the records of the Provi- 
dence Company supplemented, of course, by the State Papers, Colonial, 
Domestic and East Indies, and manuscripts brought to light by the 
Commission. Professor Mims bases his account chiefly upon the Ar- 
chives Coloniales together with those de la Marine, Nationales, du 
Ministere des Affaires Etrangires, and the manuscripts of the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale. It is interesting to note that in his extensive' bibli- 
ography no work in English is mentioned. Both are annotated exten- 
sively. Though neither will supplant the latest novel on my lady's 
table, both are well written, which is only another way of saying, as 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett and M. Remy de Gourmont assure us, that they 
are deeply thought. Ranke's dictum that " the best written histories 
will be accounted the best" may call for special definition, and yet 
apt phrases and a bit of eloquence now and then after all do not vitiate 
a monograph. It would be possible to find little faults in Mr. Newton's 
index, especially with reference to the notes, and with Professor Mims's 
wealth of detail in the first two chapters, but this would, as amiable 
reviewers are wont to say, " only emphasize the general impeccability 
of the work." 

That historical writing mirrors the major interest of the time when it 
is written, is in the process of becoming a well-rubbed truism. In the 
latter years of the past century two great phenomena engaged the mind 
of that fraction of the race who think. Vast and ramifying readjust- 
ments coming in the train of steam and steel forced home a vivid in- 
terest in the history of work. The lore of battlefields and palaces was 
less and less regarded while the short and simple annals of the poor 
grew to interminable volume. But this interest in the common man 
which thus found its historical phase was not entirely exclusive. 
Another driving tendency had come insistently to view in the quicken- 
ing expansion of European peoples across the lands and waters of the 
earth, and, inevitable as ever, came the historical reflection, this time 
bringing to light the origins and growth of imperial control. Between 
themselves these two interests shared much of the historical publication 
of the last fifteen or twenty years. But this is another day ; across the 
scholar's table as in every other place has come the shadow of the war ; 
old hopes seem dashed with failure. If the reflective quality of histor- 
ical study is constant, what will become of these two interests? It 
seems that one will languish for a season while the other thrives as 
newly fertilized. The cult of social progress, though by no means for- 
gotten or discredited, must be content for a little time with the back of 
the mind, while attention turns more completely upon empires raging 
for dominion of the world. So imperial history , we may expect, pushed 
forward by new impulse, will discover new intensity and breadth, and 
new knowledge bring forth new ideals. Searching the memories of 
yesterday we learn the meaning of today. 

Ddcon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 



